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But even'completely unfree persons were raised in Merovingian times to the offio
of count and to other offices. In the sixth century a striking example of this is t<
be found in the history of Leudastes, a man of unfree origin who rose in the king';
service till he became count and even duxl This seems to have happens
very frequently in Spain. The thirteenth Council of Toledo (683) promulgate
this oecumenical decree : ut exceptis servis fiscalibus vel libertis abrasa deincep.
huius malae praesumptionis licentia nuUus ex servitute quorumlibet, servus sit ve
libertus, ad paladna officia transeat,2

The same is true of the Church, as we see from Guerard's collection o
passages from the sources concerning the different offices on the grea
estates.3 Poschl has also shown, in his work on the origin of episcopal vassalage,
that from Merovingian times bishops and abbots often took the field at the heac
of armed troops, and that their vassals were called upon not only for militan
purposes but for other services of the most varied nature. Even under Charle*!
the Great there were unfree episcopal vassals, but among the episcopal servant
the knightly Vassi came into prominence quite early. An improvement in soda
position must have occurred here also. Vassalage without beneficium disappearec
by a process of restratification, as it did among the lay seniorates. Even unde:
Charles the Great an increasing number of episcopal servants were in possessioi
of beneficial

In both cases there were similar economic and social conditions and simila:
interests to be safeguarded, both in the administration of the large estates and ii
military matters, and the political position gained by these immunity-lordship!
in the Merovingian period, during the great wars and turmoils in the Frankisl
kingdoms, had to be protected.6

In future it will be impossible simply to point to the depression of th<
common freemen as the one characteristic phenomenon of the social developmen
of those times. The virile upward movement of the lower classes, and particularly
of the unfree, which is everywhere apparent, was a far more influential factor ii
the remarkable increase of the semi-free population. Only on this assumption i:
it possible to understand why, in spite of that depression, which was not of late,
origin, there were still a large number of common freemen at the beginning of th<
Carolingian period. The fact that these favourable social tendencies were active
at that time constitutes a significant progress as compared with the late Romat
period. This advance is due to the new factors of growth, above all to the Germai
peoples and to the Church, by means of which the elements of both economi<
and political life were reorganized. The second of these factors must now to
considered.
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